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had been seen to the south of the Lake Tanganyika, he felt sure that that 
man must be Livingstone, and now we have the proof of it in his own 
handwriting. After the reading of the despatches and letters, he would 
review the three possible routes which Livingstone might follow, and specu- 
late upon the time which may elapse under each of these conditions, before he 
might, under Providence, bring his glorious labours to a happy end. 

The following Letters from find Despatches relating to Dr. 
Livingstone were then read : — 

1. Letter to Sib Eoderick Mukchison. 

" My dbab Sib Roderick, " Bemba, 2pd February, 1867. 

" This is the first opportunity I have had of sending a letter to the coast, and. 
it is by a party of black Arab slave-traders from Bagamoyo, near Zanzibar. 
They had penetrated here for the first time, and came by a shorter way than, 
we did. In my despatch to Lord Clarendon I give but a meagre geographical 
report, because the traders, would not stay more than half a day ; but, having 
written that through the night, I persuaded them to give me an hour or twq 
this morning, and if yours is fuller than his Lordship's you will knpw how to, 
manage. I mentioned to him that I could not go round the nprthern end of 
Lake Nyassa, because the Johanna men would have fled at first sight of 
danger ; and they did actually flee, on the mere report of the acts of the 
terrible Mazitu, at its squthern extremity. Had I got them fairly beyond the 
lake, they would have stuck to me ; but so long as we had Arab slave-parties 
passing us they were not to be depended on, and they were such inveterate 
thieves it was quite a relief to get rid of them, though my following was 
reduced thereby to nine African boys, freed ones, from a school at Nassick, 
Bombay. X intended to cross at the middle of the lake, but all the Arabs (at 
the crossing station) fled as soon as they heard that the English were coming, 
and the owners of two dhows now on the lake kept them out of sight lest I 
should burn them as slavers. I remained at the town of Mataka, which is on 
the watershed between the sea-coast and the lake, and about 50 miles from 
the latter. There are at least a thousand houses [in the town], and Mataka is 
the most powerful chief in the country. I was in his district, which extends 
to the lake, from the middle of July to the end of September. He was 
anxious that some of the liberated boys should remain with him, and I tried 
my best to induce them, but in vain. He wished to be shown how to make 
use of his cattle in agriculture ; I promised to try and get some other boys, 
acquainted with Indian agriculture, for him. This is the best point I have 
seen for an influential station ; and Mataka showed some sense of right when 
his people went, without his knowledge, to plunder at a part of the lake, — 
he ordered the captives and cattle to be sent back. This was his own spon- 
taneous act, and it took place before our arrival ; but I accidentally saw the 
strangers. They consisted of fifty-four women and phildren, about a dozen 
boys, and thirty head of cattle and calves. I gave him a trinket in memory 
of his good conduct, at which he was delighted, for it bad not been without 
opposition that he carried out his orders, and he showed the token of my 
approbation in triumph. 

" Leaving the shores of the lake we endeavoured to ascend Kirk's range, but 
the people below were afraid of those above, and it was only after an old 
friend, Katosa or Kiemasura, had turned out with his wives to carry our extra 
loads that we got up. It is only the edge of a plateau peopled by various 
tribes of Manganja, who had never been engaged in slaving ; in fact they had 
driven away a lot of Arab slave-traders a short time before. We used to think 
them all Maravi, but Katosa is the only Maravi chief we know. The Kan- 
thunda, or climbers, live on the mountains that rise out of the plateau. The 
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Cliipeta live more on the plains there ; the Echewa still further north. We 
went west among a very hospitable people till we thought we were past the 
longitude, of the Mazitu ; we then turned north, and all but walked into 
the hands of a marauding party of that people. After a rather zigzag course 
we took up the point we had left in 1863, or say 20' west of Chimanga's, 
crossed the Loangwa in 12° 45' s., as it flows in the bed of an ancient lake, 
and after emerging out of this great hollow we ascended the plateau of Lobisa 
at the southern limit of 11° s. The hills on one part of it rise up to 
6600 feet above the sea. While we were in the lowlands I could easily 
supply our party with meat, large game being abundant, but up on these 
highlands of the Babisa no game was to be found. The country, having become 
depopulated by the slaving in which the people engaged, is now a vast forest, 
with .here and there, at wide intervals, a miserable hamlet. The grain is sown 
in little patches in the forest, and the people had nothing to sell. We had 
now a good deal of actual gnawing hunger, as day after day we trod the sloppy 
dripping forests, which yield some wretched wild fruits and lots of mushrooms. 
A woman can collect a load of half a hundredweight : after cooking they 
pound them into what they call porridge ; but woe is me ! they are good only 
for producing dreams of the roast beef of bygone days. They collect six kinds, 
and reject about ten, some as large as the crown of one's hat. When we got to 
the Chambeze, which was true to the character of the Zambesi, in having 
abundant animal life in its waters, we soon got an antelope on its banks. 
We crossed it in 10° 34'. It was flooded with clear water, but the lines of 
bushy trees which showed its actual banks were not more than forty yards 
apart. We arrived here (at Bemba) on the last day of January ; it is a stock- 
aded village with three lines of defence, the inner one having a deep dry ditch 
round it. I think, if I am not mistaken, that we are on the watershed we 
seek between the Chambeze and Loapula. I have not had any time to take 
observations, as it is the rainy season and almost always cloudy ; but we shall 
rest a little here and get some flesh on our bones. We are about 10° 10' 8., 
31° 50' b. Altitude about 4500 feet above the sea. The Loapula, or 
Luapula, is said to be a very large river, but I hope to send fuller information 
from Tanganyika. 1 have done all the hunting myself, have enjoyed good 
health, and no touch of fever : but we lost all our medicine, — the sorest loss of 
goods I ever sustained ; so I am hoping, if fever comes, to fend it off by native 
remedies, and trust in the watchful care of a Higher Power. The chief here 
seems a jolly frank person, but unless the country is insecure I don't see the 
use of his lines of circumvallation. He presented a cow on our arrival, and a 
huge elephant's tusk because I had sat on it. 

" I have had no news whatever from the coast since we left it, but hope for 
letters and our second stock of goods (a small one) at TJjiji. I have been 
unable to send anything either ; some letters I had written in hopes of meeting 
an Arab slave-trader, but they all ' skedaddled ' as soon as they heard that the 
English were coming. I could not get any information as to the route followed 
by the Portuguese in going to Cazembe till we were on the Babisa plateau. It 
was then pointed out that they had gone to the westward of that which from 
the Loangwa valley seems a range of mountains. The makers of maps have 
placed it (the Portuguese route) much too far east. The repetition of names 
of rivers, which is common in this country, probably misled them. There are 
four Loangwas flowing into Lake Nyassa. 

" Would you kindly say to Captain Bichards that I had to draw some rifles 
and ammunition from H.M.S. Wasp, and I shall feel obliged if he makes that 
right. 

" With kindest regards to Lady Murchison, 

" I am, ever affectionately yours, 

" David Livingstone." 
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2. Despatch to the Eabl of Clarehdon, k.g. 

[Transmitted by Lord Stanley, Her Majesty's Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs.] 

" Bemba, lat. 10° 10' S., long. 31° 50' E„ 
" My LOKD, " February 1st, 1867. 

" On our arrival yesterday at this town, we found that a party of black 
Arab slave-traders was ready to start for Bagamoyo, near Zanzibar, and could 
remain only half a day to allow of our writing. The geographical matter 
must therefore be short. 

" We could not go round the northern end of Lake Nyassa, as we intended, 
partly because the country had been swept of provisions by Zulu marauders, 
and partly because I felt sure that the Johanna men would flee at sight of 
danger, as they afterwards actually did, on mere report, at its southern end. 
By striking southwards we passed through a depopulated tract of about one 
hundred miles, but became acquainted with Mataka, the most influential chief 
on the watershed between the coast and the lake. His town consists of at 
least 1000 houses, and, the altitude above the sea being over 8000 ft., the 
climate is cold in July. Some of his Ipeople had gone to Lake Nyassa to 
plunder without his knowledge, and he had ordered the captives and cattle 
to be sent back. It was gratifying to find that this was his spontaneous act ; 
and I accidentally got a sight of the party, and found it to consist of 54 
women and children, a dozen boys, and about 30 head of cattle. We remained 
a considerable time in his town, and longer in his district, which extends clown 
to Lake Nyassa, 50 miles distant. He was very anxious that some of the freed 
boys from Nassick school should remain with him to show the use that could 
be made of his cattle in agriculture, but I could not prevail on any one to 
remain. One had discovered two uncles in the town, hut refused to live with 
them. ' How can I remain where I have no mother and no sister ? ' was his 
invariable answer to the request for him to stop. I promised to endeavour to 
get some lads from the same school, who had acquired a knowledge of Indian 
agriculture, to show him how to make and use ploughs. 

" Mataka provided amply for our wants and safety while in his district ; but 
he could not control the Arabs, who have placed two dhows on the lake, and 
kept them out of our reach lest we should burn them as slavers. I was 
therefore forced to go round the southern extremity of the lake, instead of 
across the middle. There we visited the three most important Waijan chiefs, 
and those who are still the greatest slave-traders in the country. I do not 
know what effect, if any, our protests and explanations will have, hut it 
seemed to be the first time they had heard their conduct condemned. They 
were very hospitable ; and then an Arab, belonging to a slaving-party which 
had been plundered of its slaves, came to us, and so wrought on the fears 
of the Johanna men by tales of the terrible Mazitu, or Zulus, that their eyes 
actually stood out with terror. They ran away under the sole influence of 
fear, and left me with only nine Nassick boys. The Johanna men had proved 
themselves such inveterate thieves by the way, that it was a relief to get rid 
of them. 

" We had been in Mataka's district from the middle of July till the end of 
September, and in the beginning of October tried to go westward, so as to avoid 
the Mazitu altogether ; but the people of Katosa, or Kiemasura, were afraid to 
take us up Kirk's range, because some Arab slave-traders had been driven 
thence by the exasperated inhabitants. Katosa tried to get carriers for us, but 
in vain, and, being an old friend, he at last turned out with his wives to do the 
work himself. Six stout ladies took up our loads, and soon shamed the young 
men with their sharp tongues. The range is only the edge of a high plateau, 
where the people, all Manganja, have not yet been led into buying and selling 
VOL. xil. ~ " p 
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each other. We found them to he equally afraid of our people below, and, like 
all the interior people who have not been in contact with slavery, very kind. 
I gave a present of a cloth, and got ample provisions cooked for supper to the 
whole party, and breakfast the next morning. The people were supposed to be 
Maravi, but are in fact Manganja, under different names, as Kanthunda, 
Chipeta, Echewa, &c. Their land is high and cold. Their huts are plastered 
all over, even on the roofs, for the sake of heat by night. They are great 
agriculturists, and so many in number that one village is scarcely ever a mile 
from some other. We made short marches, and had a great deal of intercourse 
with these mountaineers; and possibly our account of the evils of the slave- 
trade may keep them from engaging in it headlong, as most Africans of this 
race are but too ready to do. The chief who had driven off the Arabs was 
delighted when I said I wished he would treat in the same manner all slaving 
parties of whatever colour, but complained that his countrymen would not join 
with him in expelling an invasion. This is true, for each village being^ 
independent of every other, they have no more cohesion than a rope of 
sand. 

" As we went westward to avoid the Mazitu, we turned northwards as soon as 
we were past the longitude of their country, and nearly walked into the hands 
of a party out plundering. We met two villagers fleeing from them to some 
mountains, and went in the same direction in order to defend ourselves and 
them ; but the Mazitu, after plundering the villages to which we were pro- 
ceeding, turned off to the south-east. As we went northwards we saw more 
and more of their devastations, and suffered considerably from want of pro- 
visions. Crossing the Loangwa and the great valley in which it flows — the bed 
of an ancient lake — we entered Lobisa, a country of the Babisa, and for the 
first time got information as to the route the Portuguese followed in going to 
Cazembe. It is placed by the map-makers very much too far east. We never 
came upon it, so trod on new ground. It will enable one to form an idea 
of the way we went, if he conceives us going westwards from Katosa's, 
and then northwards till we take up the point at which we left off in 
1863. The watershed between the Loangwa and Chambeze rises up 
to 6600 feet. The Chambeze was crossed in latitude 10° 34' s. It had 
flooded all its banks with clear water, but the lines of trees showing its actual 
size were not more than 40 yards apart. I think that we are now on the 
watershed, though not the highest part of it, between Chambeze and Loapula. 
We have suffered a great deal from gnawing hunger. The Babisa, who were 
among the first natives to engage in slavery, have suffered its usual effects. 
Their country is depopulated," and the few inhabitants, now living at wide 
intervals from each other, had no provisions to sell. In the Loangwa valley, 
and also in that of the Chambeze, I had no difficulty in securing supplies of 
meat with the rifle ; but Lobisa had no animals, and we had hard lines in 
marching through its dripping forests. We had no difficulties with the natives, 
other than those petty annoyances which are not wanting in even the smoothest 
life, and certainly not such as an explorer should moan over. This town has 
a treble line of stockades, and a deep ditch round the inner one. The chief 
seems a frank, jolly person, and, having cattle, we mean to rest a little with 
him. We are very much emaciated, but, like certain races of pigs, take on fat 
kindly. Our sorest loss has been all our medicines. We are 4500 feet above 
the sea, but, having rains every day, feel that we need, like the cattle of the 
people, the protection of huts. I regret that my geographical notes must be 
so scanty, but hope to send fuller information from Tanganyika. Our progress 
hitherto has been very slow. The boys cannot go more than 7 or 8 miles 
a day with their loads, and that is enough for me too with only a heavy rifle. 

" I am, &c, 

" David Livikgstonk." 
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3, Letter to Dr. Seward, Consul at Zanzibar. 
" My dear Seward, " Bemba, 1st February, 1867. 

" I send you my despatch to Lord Clarendon, and beg you to send a copy 
for Sir Bartle Frere's private information. I cannot possibly copy it, and 
have not taken a copy of the concluding sheet, nor of the geographical de- 
spatch. 

" We found a party of Bagamoyo slavers here, all ready to start and hungry, 
so could not expect them to wait longer than a day. One of them was with 
Speke, so understands the nature of despatches, and I think they will be de- 
livered. I send at the same time the documents you kindly lent, with many 
and sincere thanks. 

" I sent a letter to go with the sepoys, but in charge of an Arab slaver named 
Suleiman, and fear that these fellows may have destroyed it. I shall first give 
you from memory the heads of the indictment. 

" The sepoys seem to have planned my compulsory return as soon as they 
had killed all the beasts of burden ; one camel they beat with the butts of 
their guns till he expired on the spot, and a mule was killed ; certain sores 
were cruelly probed and lacerated when I was not in sight, and I came upon 
them one day when one was mauling a poor camel with a stick thicker than 
his arm ; next day we had to leave it with inflammation of the hip-joint, the 
point where I saw the blows directed. They gave or paid 8 rupees into the 
hands of our Arab guide, to feed and take them down to the coast when the 
animals were all nearly done for, so sure were they of returning with their 
scheme triumphant. The havildar was seen paying the money by one of the 
Nassick boys. Then when we came to a part where provisions were scanty 
they refused to obey orders to come up to me, whither I had gone to secure 
provisions ; and they would not rise in the mornings though called by the 
havildars, but I saw reason afterwards to believe that the havildars and 
Naik were art and part in the plot. A great deal of blubbering took place 
when I hauled them up, to send them back as prisoners. I sentenced the 
Naik to disratement, and all to carry small loads as punishment, but they 
were such a disgraceful-looking lot, and by disobedience had prevented my 
carrying out the only plan of getting provisions, namely by going forward 
and sending in all directions to purchase them, that they had to suffer hunger. 
They sold their cartridges, gave their muskets and belts to people to carry for 
them, telling them that I would pay for carriage, lay down perpetually in the 
march, and went to sleep. This was their custom all the way from the coast, 
and they were so filthy in their habits, — while we had plenty of food gorging 
themselves, then putting the finger down the throat to relieve their stomachs, 
and, lastly, they threatened to shoot the Nassick boys when away from 
English power in some quiet place, because, as they supposed, the boys were 
my informants. 

" I sent them back from Mataka's, leaving sixty yards of cloth with that 
chief to give to the trader Suleiman, who was expected, and came a few days 
afterwards, to convey them to the coast. This cloth was amply sufficient for 
all their expenses. But I heard that the seven Mohammedans did not go 
with Suleiman, but remained at Mataka's, where food was abundant, and where 
their pay would be running on. They had their belts and ammunition-pouches, 
and muskets and bayonets, all complete then. The havildar pretended that 
he still wanted to go on with me; he thought I did not understand the 
part he had played : ' They won't obey me, and what am I to do ? ' was his 
way of speaking. ' Bring the first man to me who refuses a lawful order, and 
I shall make him obey.' None was ever brought. When he talked of going to 
die with me, I said nothing. He soon got sulky, and was a useless drag. I had 
to pay two yards of calico per day for carriage of his bed and cooking things, 

p 2 
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and could make no use of him. He could not 'divide provisions even without, 
partiality, nor measure off cloth to the natives without cheating them. Ho 
complained at last of unaccountable pains in his feet, ate a whole fowl for 
supper, slept soundly till daylight, and then commenced furious groaning. Ho 
carried his bed one mile the night before without orders, then gave off his 
musket and belt to a native, to blind me as to his having stolen and sold the 
cartridges. The native carriers would not follow us through a portion of 
jungle, and when I sent back for the loads, the gallant havildar was-found 
sitting by his own baggage and looking on while the carriers paid themselves 
by opening one of the loads. He then turned back to join his fellows at 
Mataka's ; the country abounded in provisions, and the people were very liberal. 

" The Johanna men fled from sheer terror of an enemy they never saw. I 
shall pay them what they deserve ; but certain advances were made to them, 
besides 291. 4s. by Captain Garforth, which I must deduct. 

" We have lately had a great deal of hunger : not a want of fine dishes, but 
want of all dishes except mushrooms. The rains are very heavy, and for six 
weeks we have had hard lines. The Babisa country is depopulated by their own 
slaving. We are going to rest here a little, and may be at Tanganyika by 
May, but we travel slowly. 

" I have had no information whatever from the coast. If you can send any- 
thing more to Ujiji, on Lake Tanganyika, please send 50 lbs. of coffee, a small 
box of candles, a stick of sealing-wax, a cheese in tin, a small box of soap, 
some French preserved meats, half-a-dozen bottles of Port wine well packed, 
and some quinine and calomel, and resin of jalap, — don't exceed these quantities, 
please, for heavy things we cannot carry. Please pay for them with what you 
have in hand. The sorest loss I ever sustained was that of my medicines, 
every grain of them, except a little extract of hyoscyamus. We had plenty 
of provisions after we left Lake Nyassa, but latterly got into soie hunger. 

" Don't think, please, that I make a moan over nothing but a little sharpness 
of appetite. I am a mere ruckle of bones, did all the hunting myself, and 
wet, hunger, and fatigue took away the flesh. 

" Captain Frazer's rifle did good service — it is a splendid weapon ; I feel ex- 
tremely thankful for it. 

" If Dr. Kirk is with you, will you give him all the information with kind 
regards. I cannot write to him at present. 

" The head-man of the slaving party is named ' Maguru mafupi Nadim Sirkar 
a Lamji.' I told him to take the packet to the Sultan, as a letter for his 
Highness is on the outside, and you would pay whatever was right for the 
service on my account. 

" Despatches are open, they may adhere from damp. 

" David Livingstone." 

The following Despatch of Mr. Churchill, H.M. Consul at Zanzibar, to Lord 
Stanley, was next read : — 
"My Loed, "Zanzibar, 27th January, 1868; 

" I have the honour to report the receipt of letters from Dr. Livingstone. 

" Bundouky (Gnu), or Muguru Mafupee (Short Legs), as his real name appears 
to be, who was said some four months ago to be on his way to the coast, 
arrived on the 24th inst., and delivered the long expected and welcome letters 
into my hands. 

" While others who had left Wemba with Bundouky had reached this months 
ago, he had been, within a few days, a whole year on his journey. His excuse, 
which is after all a good one, is that he was detained in the interior by 
business. 

" Dr. Livingstone's letters, which I have the honour to transmit to your 
Lordship, as per accompanying list, will speak for themselves. 
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" He was first deterred from passing to the north of the Nyassa by the dread 
his followers had conceived of the merciless Zulu or Mazitu tribe inhabiting' 
the north-west borders of the lake. In proceeding towards the southern ex- 
tremity, the behaviour of the sepoys was such — killing, as they did, the beasts 
of burthen, with the hope of inducing the traveller to return — that they had 
to be dismissed. The havildar had to be sent away next, and on attaining 
the south end of the Nyassa Lake the Johanna men left in a body. Dr. 
Livingstone, little disheartened by the dismemberment of his party, proceeded 
on his journey with only nine lads, hardly capable of carrying his lighter 
loads ; and after many difficulties and privations, of which he will, it is to be 
hoped, live to give an account, he arrived on the 1st February, 1867, at 
Bemba or Wemba. Dr. Livingstone expected to reach the Tanganyika by the 
month of May last, and will have been at Ujiji in June. At Ujiji he will 
have found provisions and medicines sent to him in July, 1866, by Dr. 
Seward. It is little likely that further provisions sent to him now, reaching 
Ujiji, as they probably would, a year after his expected arrival there, would 
ever be received, particularly as no direction of his course is given after that 
place. Bundouky and his two companions, one of whom had accompanied 
Captain Burton to the Tanganyika as one of the ' sons of Rumjee,' were 
questioned with reference to the geography of the country between Wemba 
and the coast, and from their description it would appear that no river of any 
magnitude had been crossed anywhere. Nor does Dr. Livingstone mention the 
existence of a river of any size other than the Chambesi, or Zambesi, and the 
Loapula, which do not join the Tanganyika or the Nyassa. Under such 
circumstances (a complete circle having been described round the Nyassa 
conjointly by Dr. Livingstone and Bundouky's party), the important question of 
the disconnection of the Nyassa and the Tanganyika, as Dr. Kirk well observes, 
appears to be satisfactorily solved. 

" It may be interesting to your Lordship to read what Bundouky and his 
companions say relative to the country they have travelled over ; and although 
information of this nature cannot be implicitly relied on, it is, nevertheless, 
not quite valueless. I beg leave to transmit to your Lordship a transcript of 
Bundouky's replies to my questions. 

" The Johanna men deserve punishment for the want of truth they have 
exhibited in reporting Dr. Livingstone's death. I propose addressing his 
Highness Sultan Abdallah and Mr. Sunley on the subject, as soon as an 
opportunity offers, 

" I have, &c, 

"H. G. W. Churchill." 

The following Postcript to a letter of later date, from Mr. Churchill, was 
also read : — 

"B.S. — We have further news of Dr. Livingstone's arrival at Ujiji towards 
the middle of last October, as your Lordship will perceive from Issa ben 
Abdallah's statement. 

" February 7th, 1868." 

" Statement of Issa ben Abdallah Khabbusee, an ivory merchant, who has 
just arrived from Ujiji. 



" I left Ujiji on October 6, and went to Salusee, where I remained ten days 
previous to setting out for the coast. While there I learnt that an European, 

Mussa, a person established at Uji 

" Transcribed by H. A. Churchill. 



r w, ""» -v ovuvmg uui iui ujc uuasu yvuiie mere j. learnt mat an rairopean, 
an Englishman, had arrived at Ujiji. Mussa, a person established at Ujiji,' 
was expecting him when I was at Ujiji. 



" Zanzibar, 5th February, 1808." 
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The President then read extracts from a letter which had heen addressed 
by Dr. Livingstone to Sir Bartle Frere, late Governor of Bombay, under whose 
auspices the expedition started ; — 

" Bemba, 1st February, 1867. 

" I had no prospect of sending coastwise, but here I met a party of black 
Arab slave-traders from Bagamoio, near Zanzibar, and while they agree to take 
a packet they will not wait more than half a day for me to write ; they have 
come here for the first time, about 10° 10' s. lat., and 31° 50' e. long. 

" We have been a long time in making our way here, but some of the delay 
was pleasant, for I had intercourse with people who had not engaged in the 
slave-trade. We came round the south end of the lake. I was apprehensive 
if I took my Johanna men round the northern extremity they would bolt at 
the first sight of danger. They actually did run away on mere report of the 
doings of the terrible Mazitu or Zulus, and I was left with a following of nine 
Africans, six of whom are Nassick boys. The Johanna men had proved them- 
selves such thieves it was a relief to get rid of them. The most influential 
chief on the watershed between coast and lake, called Mataka, wished very 
much that some of the boys would remain with him and show the use that 
could be made of his cattle in agriculture. Abraham met two uncles there, 
but no entreaty would induce him to remain, though Mataka was extremely 
liberal and seemed to please them all. ' How can I stop where I have no 
mother and no sister?' was the invariable reply. I promised to try and get 
some boys acquainted with Indian agriculture from the same school ; but the 
system of teaching for India and not for Africa had better be altered. Abra- 
ham has done good service to me since, so I have no reason to be dissatisfied 
with him. 

" I was obliged to go very cautiously, and seven or eight miles was all we 
could accomplish in a day. We went westwards from the west of the lake, 
ascended Kirk's range, which is only the edge of a plateau densely peopled 
with various tribes of Manganja who have not yet engaged in slaving. After 
going westwards till we were past the longitude of the Mazitu, we turned to 
the north, and taking up the point we left off at in 1863, we continued our 
northerly course, at times making a little westing. We crossed the wide 
valley in which the Loangwa flows — the bed of an ancient lake — then ascended 
the heights of Lobisa in the southern borders of lat. 11° s. Here we came 
to a depopulated countiy, an immense forest. The Babisa were eager slave- 
traders, and the rain that has followed that traffic is now apparent in only a 
few hamlets occurring at wide intervals, and small patches of a species of 
millet at various parts in the jungle. The people had little or no grain to sell ; 
they were living on mushrooms chiefly. While in the valley of the Loangwa 
we had plenty of game, and easily kept the pots boiling; but here not a beast 
was to be seen, and daily trudging through dripping sloppy forests, with the feet 
almost constantly wet, and gnawing hunger in the inner man, took the flesh 
off our bones. We crossed the Chambeze.'as the Zambesi is here called, in lat. 
10° 34' s., only 40 yards wide ; but it had plenty of animals on its banks, and 
we soon got a "supply of meat. This, the chief town of this side of Bemba, has 
a treble stockade round it, the inner line having a deep ditch besides. If I am 
not mistaken, we are on the watershed between the Chambeze and the Luapula, 
which is said to flow into the Lake Tanganyika. It is said to be very large ; but 
I hope to let you know better from the lake itself, where I hope to find letters 
and our second supply of goods. We are 4500 feet above the sea, the tem- 
perature cool, and the rains more abundant than I ever saw them in Africa. 
Very few days pass without a shower. The interior is chiefly forest, and ex- 
cessively leafy: one can see but a little way off from an elevation. The 
cum-copal and another tree abound, with rhododendrons and various evergreen 
trees— the two first furnish the bark-cloth which is the principal clothing of 
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the people. We have bad no difficulties with the natives. Hunger and wet 
have been our greatest hindrances. We could not for some time find out 
where the Portuguese route to Cazembe lay, but it has been placed by the 
map-makers too far east. Hence they had no mountain chains such as we 
have met with. The watershed between the Loangwa and the Chambeze is 
6600 feet above the sea. 

" In case the sepoys destroyed my [letter which I sent back with them, I may 
say that their scheme was to force me to return as soon as they had killed all 
the beasts of burden. The havildar actually paid on behalf of the rest eight 
rupees to our Arab guide to feed and lead them back to the coast. When 
found out, there was a good deal of blubbering, and they eagerly accepted a 
sentence to carry light loads. They obeyed none of the havildar's orders, he 
evidently conniving with them. They were an intolerable drag, and frustrated 
the best means I could devise for securing provisions, namely, by my going 
forward and sending in all directions for food. They would not march if I 
were not present, and even then, when I was out of sight they lay down and 
slept. Ou finding that one Bunach threatened to shoot a Nassick boy when 
he got him out of English power, I sent them back with ample cloth in the 
hands of a merchant to pay all expenses. The havildar came on, but could 
be made of no use in any way ; and when we heard at the lake that the seven 
Mahommedans of the party had remained at Mataka's, where food was abundant, 
in order probably to let their pay accumulate while they played the mendicant, 
the havildar became sulky, shammed unaccountable pains in his feet, and 
returned to join the others. 

" Mataka's town and country are the most likely for a permanent settlement 
to be made. It is elevated and cool. English peas were in full bearing and 
bloom in July ; the altitude is over 3000 feet, and his country is mountainous 
and abounds in running streams, the sources of the Eovuma. Dr. Norman 
Macleod promised me to try and get some German missionaries from Harms- 
burg in Hanover, and salaries for them, if I could indicate a locality. These 
same men go without salaries, and are artificers of different kinds ; but this is 
a mistake, they ought to have a little, for some of them have in sheer want 
taken to selling brandy even, but at Mataka's they could easily raise wheat by 
sowing it at the proper time, and native produce when the rains come, but it 
would require a leader of some energy, and not a fellow who would wring his 
hands if he had no sugar to his tea. I have almost forgotten the taste of sugar, 
and tea is made by roasting a little Joare, and calling the decoction either tea 
or coffee. I have written to the Doctor, and given some account of the difficulties 
to be overcome ; 300 miles is a long way to go, but I feel more and more con- 
vinced that Africa must be Christianized from within. 

" Believe me, affectionately yours, 

" David Livingstone. 

" P.S. — His Highness the Sultan did all he could for us, and was extremely 
kind ; but his people, to whom I bore an epistle, all skedaddled as soon as they 
heard that the ' English were coming.' The dhows (two) on the lake were 
kept out of my way, lest I should burn them as slavers ! and I could not get 
across the middle of the lake." 

The President said that the question in which geographers and the British 
public at large were now interested, was the future course of Livingstone, and 
at what time he might be expected to return. In the journey from the place 
at which he disembarked, Mikindany Bay, to the south end of the Lake 
Nyassa, he occupied seven months ; but for three weeks or more of that time 
he remained at Mataka's. The distance traversed from the coast was only 500 
miles. During those seven months people often asked in England, " Why 
does not Livingstone send us some account of his proceedings ? The sepoys 
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have returned, but they have brought no despatches." He (the President) 
was sony to say that the sepoys behaved extremely ill. We now had in 
Livingstone's own handwriting the statement that they were the worst of 
companions, inferior even to the Johanna men. He entrusted to the sepoys a 
despatch, which they never delivered. The next part of Livingstone's journej', 
after crossing the Shire, was to the west and northwards, taking a circuitous 
course, in order to avoid the Mazitu. It occupied five months, the date of the 
despatches being the 1st of February, when he was at Bemba. The progress 
made to this point would enable us to judge of the time he was likely to take 
in accomplishing the remainder of his journey. We now know that he had 
arrived at Ujiji, on the eastern shores of Lake Tanganyika by about the 
middle of October last. The distance between Bemba and Ujiji was only 
500 miles : but he (the President) was delighted to hear that the traveller had 
been so long on this part of his route, because it implied that he had devoted 
himself to examining Tanganyika, which had never yet been explored. It 
was not known whether the rivers at the southern end ran into it or out of it. 
When Burton and Speke crossed the lake in the northern part at Ujiji, they 
knew nothing of the southern part except from information furnished by 
Arabs. If Livingstone found the waters flowing northward from the neigh- 
bourhood of Bemba, whence he wrote, and into the Lake Tanganyika, he 
would continue his journey to the northern end. There would then lie before 
him another great problem, the solution of which would be the settlement of 
the geography of the whole interior of Africa. If, according to the theory of 
Mr. Findlay, which had been read before the Society, the waters of Lake 
Tanganyika flowed into the lake Albert Nyanza, the geographical object of 
Livingstone's expedition would be accomplished. He would be upon the 
waters of the Nile, and having determined that great physical problem, he 
would probably turn to the eastward and reach the coast at Zanzibar, if, on 
the contrary, it proved, as shown on the original map of Burton and Speke, 
that a mountain range separated Tanganyika from Albert Nyanza, the outflow 
of the waters of Tanganyika must be sought for on its western side ; for 
being fresh, those waters must have a free outlet in some direction. In this 
case, Livingstone might be induced to follow that river wherever ho found it. 
It was known that there was no outflow to the east, because the country 
on that side had been explored, and no great stream found. To follow such 
a western outlet would lead him far across the great unknown western interior 
of Africa. Such was Livingstone's great vigour and audacity in meeting ever}' 
difficulty that he (Sir Roderick) had not the slightest doubt that he would 
pursue such a river, if found, and come out on the west coast, where his first 
expedition terminated, before he recvossed to the Zambesi. In this case we must 
not expect to hear of him for twelve or even eighteen months. But if, under 
the hypothesis which he (the President) rather held to, Livingstone found the 
waters of the Tanganyika flowing into Baker's lake, and turned back towards 
Zanzibar, as most probably he would do, he might be expected in England in 
the month of September next. A third hypothesis was, that having since 
arrived at the lake of Sir Samuel Baker, he would follow its waters and come 
out at the source of the Nile. He (the President) had dismissed that 
hypothesis from his own mind, in consequence of the small force which 
Livingstone had at his disposal, and the diminished store of goods for presents 
to give to the equatorial kings. Knowing the difficulties which Speke and 
Grant and Baker had in those countries, he would pause before concluding 
that he had taken that route, particularly after he had geographically solved 
the problem. Another reason which operated in his (the President's) mind 
against the third hypothesis was, that Livingstone would have to go through 
the whole of the White Nile region, where the slave trade was carried on to 
an abominable extent. 
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Sir Samuel Bakek said that he had been perfectly charmed, not only with 
the ability, of which they were all cognisant, which the President had 
displayed in his remarks, but also with a particular phrase of which he made 
use, which was that the public were interested now with the "future of 
Livingstone." Never in his life did he (Sir Samuel) confess that he was 
wrong with such intense pleasure as he did to-night. The difference between 
himself and Sir Eoderick Murchison was that the latter was the great 
theoretical African traveller, while he (Sir Samuel) was a practical one. The 
President had adhered to his friend Dr. Livingstone, as he always did to 
all his friends, and particularly his geographical ones; and he would not 
allow that Livingstone was dead, although the evidence of the fact was such 
as would have been accepted as legal by any jury of twelve. It was now 
found that Sir Roderick was right, and that Livingstone was still alive. The 
difference between the President and himself (Sir Samuel) was, that while 
the former was now delighted at being right, he (the Speaker) was delighted 
at being wrong : for if he had been right, not only he but the whole world 
would have lost a friend; but as Sir Eoderick was right the whole world 
had regained a friend. Livingstone was a man who would have the oppor- 
tunity of doing what few men could do, namely, of reading his own epitaph, 
and knowing the world's opinion of him after his supposed death. When 
Livingstone last wrote he was in latitude 10° s. When he was last heard 
of he was supposed to be near XJjiji, in October. At that time the people 
must have been departing with their ivory to Zanzibar. These people had to 
depend upon seasons, and hence they would have missed the letters which 
Livingstone would have sent had he arrived in time. He must be without 
the means of communication until the next season should arrive for the 
departure of the caravans. The President agreed with him in believing that 
Livingstone would not take the northern journey. He (Sir Samuel) could not 
conceive that any man of Livingstone's experience would undertake the great 
voyage to the north, having arrived, after an African journey of nearly two 
years, at Ujiji, with his medicine chest lost and his funds exhausted, unless he 
there received very large supplies both of funds and physic. To extend his 
journey northward without medicine, without large supplies to satisfy the 
exorbitant demands of the African kings, and without that vigour which 
travellers carried with them when fresh from England, would be a most 
frightful task ; and he (Sir Samuel Baker) hoped that instead of undertaking 
it, Livingstone would return to England, which, in that case, he would do 
within a very short space of time. The question arose, where could the 
meeting be held to receive him when he should return ? It would be impossible 
to accommodate him in the usual meeting-hall, and it had been suggested that 
the Society should apply to Mr. Spurgeon for the Tabernacle, or to Mr. Beales 
for the use of Hyde Park, on such an occasion. But wherever they received 
him it would be with open arms. It was the duty of the Society to tender 
their thanks to their father, the President, who watched over the members 
in their travels with a paternal regard. When the world believed that 
Livingstone was dead, and had awarded him their tribute of praise, there was 
still one man, and almost only one, who stood by and said, " He is not dead," 
simply because his kind heart would not allow him to die. 

The Eev. H. Waller said that he had received from Dr. Livingstone a very 
long letter dated the 2nd of February, in which he spoke of Lake Nyassa and 
of the dreadful slave-trade going on there, and which was now raging worse than 
ever. He spoke of countries depopulated, and of the old horrors with which 
those who had been with him were familiar. Although Dr. Livingstone was, 
perhaps, the principal geographer of the present day, he was not travelling 
without an object still higher than geography. His future task would be to 
turn to account the knowledge which he was now gathering. He was travel- 
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ling through a country which was utterly spoiled and torn to pieces by the 
slave-trade. He was penetrating into the back provinces of that trade, and he 
looked to the English nation to take some notice of it. The Sultan of Zanzibar 
was willing to throw himself into the hands of the British Government as an 
instrument in stopping the slave-trade. The traffic was an abomination, and 
ought to be stopped. He (Mr. Waller) regretted that his friend Mr. Young 
was not present to share the joy of the Society in hearing of Dr. Livingstone's 
safety. All Mr. Young's suggestions were borne out to the letter by the 
communications that had been received. He (Mr. Waller) would not venture 
to speak of Dr. Livingstone's future movements in the presence of Sir Eoderick 
Murchison, to whom he should henceforth bow as the prophet of Africa. 
If Sir Eoderick said that Livingstone would come out on the west coast he 
(Mr. Waller) would at once crush his idea that he was coming out at Alexandria. 
He could endorse Sir Samuel Baker's expression of appreciation of that kind- 
ness of heart on the part of the President which had followed African explorers. 
He had been present in Africa when despatches had been opened from Sir 
Roderick, and he could testify to the delight felt by travellers for the kind- 
ness with which he had ever watched over them. 

The President, in reference to the observations of Mr. Waller, remarked 
that Livingstone had on this journey passed through countries not troubled by 
the slave-trade; he had seen extensive tracts inhabited by very happy 
people, where the slave-trade was unknown. Mr. Young, to whom the last 
speaker had alluded, had received the unanimous thanks of the Society, and 
he (the President) had dwelt particularly, at the commencement of the evening, 
on the most admirable expedition of Mr. Young. Without his good conduct of 
that expedition they would never have been able at that time to expose the 
lie respecting the death of Livingstone. 

Captain Sherard Osborn was prepared, as in former days, to believe in 
Livingstone's success. With regard to his future course, he accepted the first 
hypothesis enunciated by the President so far as related to the belief that Lake 
Tanganyika flowed to the north ; but he was obliged to differ from him in 
supposing that Livingstone would turn back to Zanzibar after assuring him- 
self of that fact. Reviewing the difficulties he bad encountered for the two 
years previously, and finding water-communication between him and the Nile, 
he thought he would be more likely to take to boat and sail on to Gondokoro, 
than to return by land to Zanzibar. He (Captain Osborn) could not conceive 
that Livingstone would turn to the westward, where there was a huge blank 
of which he was not cognizant. If, as Mr. Pindlay believed, there were an 
opening to the northward, he would probably pass that way in spite of the 
difficulties of the route, with which he was not unacquainted. He advocated 
the notion of sending an expedition up the Nils to meet the traveller. 



The following Paper was then read by the Author. 

A Journey from Norton Sound, Behring Sea, to Fort Youlcon, at the 
Junction of the Porcupine and TouJcon Rivers. By Frederick 
Whympek, Esq. 

The author stated that the journey was made in the service of the 
Eusso-American Telegraph Expedition, since abandoned. During 
the winters of 1865-6 and 1866-7, there were stations at the Anadyr 
Eiver and at Plover Bay in Eastern Siberia; at Port Clarence 
and Norton Sound, and on the great Youkon Biver, in Bussian 



